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ABSTRACT ae? : , 
‘ -A total of 734 sixth through twelfth grade students 
completed two questionnaires in a study that focused on the 
development of consumer skills, the sources cf ccnsumer skill 
acquisiticn,. the effects of cognitive development and social factors | 
. on the socialization processes, and the effects of levels of 
cespetency on warious consumer skills. A four-month period separated 
the administration‘of the two questicnnaires, providing opportunities 
for considerable interaction of the students with such socializing 
“agents as parents, peers, television,. and’ siblings. The results 
showed that family interaction appeared to influence the development 
-Of warious consumer skills via different learning mechanisms, while 
sedia ard peers seemed to influence the development of "expressive" 
aspects. of, consuuption. In acdition, the adolescents!’ cognitive 
develogsent, indexed by age, predicted the development of most , 
‘consumer skills examined. Finally, the findings showed that social 
structural satiabigs may directly or indirectly affect learning. 
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, THE ROLE OF ADVERTISING IN ADOLESCENT CONSUMER I.EARNING 
ee ee . INTRODUCTION , as +S 
ae, | re 


Advertisers" rellearch interest in consumer behavior has beeh growing 


/ 


as more and more contemporary issues ‘relating to public and canara policy 


formulation. are raised. . 


An issue of particular concern is the effect of advertising, particularly 
television, on the development of consumer behavior, values, and attitudes 


in children. Also of ‘concern are the effects om parent-child relationships. 
; . 


Consumer critics, for example, argue that advertising strongly influences 
* 
Nar and adolescents and results in undesirable aspects of eRe 


such as strong materialistic values and nonrational or impulse-buying and 

intrafamily conflict, including psychological pressure on the child persuade — oo 
par ts to buy advertised products. On the other hand, defenders’ of 

adv eid De ena parents modify the impact of advertising on children 


on gE a 


since\ they serene a nichiaes source of influence on che child's consumer 
\ y 
Lesegines “acenelnE te Hei. advertising ely sets YP the agenda for 


positive parent-child interaction and ren a SORE ESE Lene anes 


for the child (Roberton: 1972). Such differences-of opinion are not surprising . 


ies * 


since research has “not thoroughly explored influences of specific sources 
of consumer information iene, 1974a). 

, Another issue of interest to sduaceteens is the processes by which young 
people develop the shires to process information and evaluate environmental 


(especially- commercial) stimuli. For example, some individuals argue that (ie 


e- 


ei enetiadinte deeded vais 


e 


a young person's ability to evaluate marketing stimuli is primarily a matter 


° 


of cognitive development; others contend that responses to- such stimuli and 
. « > 5 . - 
consumer behavior im general are second-order consequences of more fundamental 
— : - 


aspects of social learning acquired through mode] ing processes (Ward 1974a). 
? 


‘ ba 2 \ 
Advertisers, and especially educators, have recently shown concern for 


at 


‘ 


the effectiveness of consumer education materials and practices designed to 
prepare young, people for effective interaction with the marketplace. A growing 
eae of companies have been developing consumer education materiale and | 
programs in their attempt to create more satisfied Siomumers and reduce -_- 
government interference with their operations (Bloom and Silver, 1976). 
Some researchers have questioned the content of consumer education materials, 
arguing that descunee cueaetes efforts are based on false notions that 
children feats very little in-gehool ahi positive consumer practices. Other 

: - : 
researchers argue that educational materials apd programs have stimulated 


the devclopment of economic competence and that the school has always been 


the main source of young people's positive consumer behaviors (Gavian and 


Nannassy, 1955). 


A belief widely held among behavioral scientists is that childhood and 
. ie . * \ 
adolescent experiences are of paramount importance in shaping later patterns 


of adylt behavior (Goslin, 1969). For example, it has been found that 
. ‘ @ 


Andividuals are likely Lo maintain through adulthood brand and product 
preferences they developed as Coutie consumers (Guest, 1955). As one authority 


on the topic recently put it: _, P . 


. . . at least some patterng of adult consumer beRavior are 
influenced by childhood snd aisleatant experiences, and the- 

study of these experiences should help us understand not only 
consumer behavior among young pcople, but the déyclopment of : 
adult patterns d¥ behavior as well (Ward, 1974b, p. 42); 


ait 


Statement of the Problem Ws 


‘Consumer rescarch is particularly lacking on how consumers learn 


= “ ’ 
a 


skills, uncubeaulay and attitudes, information useful not only to advertisers 
but sles to public policy makers and eaneuner educators. Areas that need to 
“be explored include: (1) how specific skills and attitudes directly elated 
to consumption (such as the ability to "cognitively filter" puffery in i 
advertising oF to evdluate marketing stimuli) are developed:, (2) how shitia 
indirectly related to consumption (such as motivation for consumption and 


devcnpvtons of material goods) are developed; (3) the, processes of learning 
; 


and their relative influence on specific consumption behaviors; and (4) social 


_ Structural factors that directly affect consumer learfing (Ward, 1974a). 


, ‘ ; ry 
Purpose and Objectives 


We chose to focus our research on: 


me Development ob Renmunee witli Char ceaneesbube es the individual's 

competency and proficiency as a consumer in the marketplace, including 
A. Ability to filter puffery in advertising, | 
Be skills at pricing and Siaeciie: 7% 4. 
Cc. Knowleens of consumer ‘legal rights and business terms, and. ; 

\ D. Ability to use various kinds of eee information from different 
menaunieation sources to evaluate alternatives. 

2. » Sources of consumer-skill acquisition, i.e., absolute and relative 
influences of school, mass media,t family, and peers on,the acquisition of 


specific skills, including 


Conceptual Framework . a , 


A. * Current jconsumer Seuesttan materials and methade of teaching 
re people positive buying and consumption practices, 

B. Mass media effects on socially desirable socialization (e.g., rational 
consumption) and soci lly undesirable consumer learning (e.g., materialism), 


ais # ’ 
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-C. -The effectiveness and content of congymer- learning at home poet 


tonsumer training by parents). 


b 


3. Effects of cognitive development and social factors on socialization. | . 


processes and levels of competency on various consumer skills, including - 
A. Maturation or age, 


B. Social factors (social class, sex, race, family size, and birth order) and 


+ 


, 


C. Learning order’ and ‘integrat ion of consumer skills. ; ‘ 
| ‘. 7 i 2 a 


METHODOLOGY 


Research on the acquisition of cognitive and behavioral patterns of / 
consumer behavior is based mainly on two models of human learning:’ the. 


- 


cognitive developmental model and the social learning model. Theories of 


cognitive deve) bpment, stemming primarily from the work of Jean Piaget, view 


learning as a cognitive-psychological process of adjustment to one's environment, 


~ +. : : ‘ 
and focus on the interaction of personal, and envirgptfentyl factors. These « 


_ theories basically -suggest that socializafion is a fun tion of qualitative 


changes (stages) in cognitive organizatien ocetrring bet 


ae 


en infancy dnd > ™ 


adulthood.” Stages are defined in terms of cognitiye s tures the child can 


use in-perceiving and dealing with the environment a 


ifferent ages (Kohlberg, 


1969). Because ‘the cognitive developmental approach has recently been extended’ is 


»' 
x 


: A 
- into later adolescénce and adulthood, and socialization research, tn general, 


« 
. 


fos been extended to Jearning throughout a netsee 's 14 feline (Brim,- 1966), 


life cycle xather than ‘one may be a better proxy variable of the person's 


developriental process. 
' : } a 8 
“The social learning approach, on the other hand, seems to. stem from 


$$$ $$ — 
° 


aivecal theories including, neo-Skinnerfan, neo-Hullian, and sotial learning 
. : . 


theory. It focuses on sources of influance, known as "socialization agents," 
which transmit norms, attitudes, motivations: and behaviors to the child. 

‘ - "A ; 
Socialization is assumed to take place during the course of the person's 


interaction with these agents in various social settings (McLeod and O'Keefes 


1972). The socialization agent may refer to any person or organization that | 


ie etrecely involved in socialization because of frequent contact with the 
learner, primacy over the trltwkaual, or control over reward and punishneyts 
(Brim, 196). The learner may acquire cognitions and behaviors from the 
agents through the processes of modeling, reinforcement, and social interactign, | 
Modeling involves imitation of the agent's behavior, reinforcement involves 
either rewards (positive reinforcement) or punishment (negative reinforcement), 
while social interaction may include a combination of modeling and reinforcement : 
(McLeod and O'Keefe, 1972). The social setting within siich Wedintag takes 
place ig defined in torus of social structural variables such as social class, 
sex and family size. Social structural Scubanian cen directly and indirectly 
affect learning. They ox particularly important in explaining learning 
processes and are often useful teonteol" variables (McLeod and O'Keefe, 1972). 

We view consumer learning not only as a counttduecpaychologtcal process of 
adjustment to one's environment Sut also as ,a social ssa since the various 
aspects of consumer behavior may not be equalTy amenable to a given theoretical : 


perspective (Robertson and Feldman, 1975). Figure 1 outlines our general 


conceptual model, with the main elements of the model classified into 
antecedent vartables, socialization processes, and outcomes. 


= 
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.Antecedent Variables mw nM 4 fg: ik 
Social structural variables and ne we lite cycle are treated as oo 

- antecedent variables since they may if fect-tbe acquisition of consumer ieecning 

prsperties (outcomes) both directly and also indirectly through their ae 

on the socialization processes (McLeod an O'Keefe, 1972; Moschis and Hoste, 

1978; Moschis, 1978). The social structural variables examined are social 

class, race and sex, analyzed as control variables wtioee effects are held 

constant. The specific lifecycle examined is adolescence since this period . : 

appears to be crucial for socialtzation in general (Campbell, 1969) and 

consumer eavieetten in particular (Moore and Sttphens, 1975; Moschis, 1976; 

Moschis and Moore, 1978); age is-consequcntly used to index the persons' 


maturation during adolescence. 


\ 


Socialization Processes 
The socialization process* incorporates bath the socialization ‘iii and 
snevtite. types of learning (McLeod and wie 1972; Moore and Moschis, 1978; 

Moschis and Churchill, 1977a, 1977b, 1978, 1979a). This study investigates 
the impact of four consumer socialization agents: parents, mass mediagschool . 
and peers, selected because they are relevant to consumer socialization issues 
(Moschis, 1976; Ward, 1974), and because previous research suggests dhay nay 
play a significant role in consumer socialization (Stampfl, Moschis and 


Lawton, 1978; Ward, 1974). Learning processes examined include social inter- 


action, modeling and reinforcement. ar . 


Antecedents 


Social Structural 


Variables 


Age. or Life 


Cyole Position 


Source: Moschis and Churchill 
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A_CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF CONSUMER SOCIALIZATION | 


' Socialization Processes 


Apent-learner 
Relationships: 


» = Modeling 


- Reinforcement 


* - Social Interaction 


(1978). 
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Outcomes 


Learning | | 
Properties | . 


Outcomes ae. : | | = 
; goretacs learning appears to involve the acquisition of a wide variety 

of nedpertien (cognitions and behaviors), often referred to as “consumer 

. skills" (Mowe and Stephens, 1975; Ward and Wackman, 1971}. Such skills may 

vary according to the nature of the’consumer behavior involved since consumer - 


behavior includes activities related to purchasing and consuming. Purchase 


behavior, in turn, includes activities related to a hierarchy of consumer 


decisions: spending/saving, assortment and products and brands (Runyon, 1977). 


_In this research, the selection of consjimer learning properties for 
investigation was guided by the following criteria: (1) areas of ‘consumer 
teapniie properties not (or inadequately) investigated previously iced: 
1976), (2) cufrent needs for nsumer socialization research (Ward, 1974b), - 
(3) relevance of the case bate to.contemporary issucs of iineerese to 
various groups (Ward, 1974b; Moschis, 1976), and (4) types of coneumer skills 
that can be incorporated into specific ee me result of previous 
theory and research such as consumer affairs knowledge, aber try to filter 


puffery in advertising, ability to manage consumer finances, attitudes toward 


the marketplace, and materialistic attitudes. 


General Hypotheses 


Based on various theoretical and research perspectives, the following 


general hypotheses were formulated: , é% =, 
. ‘ / . 
1. Influence on the socialization agents i 
 ) <Bie : ; j 
4 (a) Adolescents learn basic "rational" aspects of consumption 


(e.g., budgeting skills) primarily from parents (cf. Parsons, 


Bales and Shills,. 1953; Reisman and Roseborough, 1955). 


~ 


(b) Adolescents Yearn Cuapeadieet elements of consumption 
lise Weitettalisn’ prtnatil? from mass media pnd Geers (cf. 
Feracnhs Bales and ena 1953; Reisman and Roseborough, 1955). 

(c) Adolescents learn ' ‘geedaliy desirable" behaviors and cognitions 
(e.g intelligent buys and use of es and services) 
primarily from school (cf. Campbell, 1969; Reisman and. 
Roseboraunhi, 1955). | 

2. On the basis of the cognitive tevelopnental ‘ntal approach to socialization 
(Kohlberg, 1969), we expected bo find significant Sittevencnd between 


‘younger and oldcr adolescents in the acquisition’of specific consumer 


learning skills. 


Fal ; 
3.. From a learning-theory perspective, we expected that since adolescents 
from low-income homes haye less experience with money and goods, 
. ~ "8a 
‘they would be less aware of their consumer environment than their 
counterparts from higher-income homes (Ward, 1974). 
4, Finally, it was expected that consumer learning skills and consumer. 
socialization processes would differ by social class, sex, age, jand 
Face of the adolescent (cf. Ward, 1974b; Moschis and Churchill,,,1979a). 
THE STUDY oe . b 
_ Sample y 


The sample for this study consisted of 734° sixth through twelfth grade 
students from six counties in urban, suburban, semi-rural and rural Georgia. 
Sel tdadninteteredl)-andhiynaus teense were first doapieces at school 
during early December 1977. A second sikseaigudtee stain tetees in March 
contathel atdites items to measure changes over etme: Subject identification 
over time was accomplished through birthday information ‘and othor denopeaphic 
' , 5 


® 


Eidtaentl eee eee eee: 
s,s a oe on wees, en eee eens — 


oO 


data. This span of time’provided Spportunitics for considerable .. interaction 
of adolescents with Socialization agents ere Eetevietons pecEsy and 


siblings) about sivsiig and enneunphies since eh iste occurred between the 


two administrations. oe ol 


a i a 


Definition and Measurement of Variables 

| ‘Consumer affairs knowledge refers to knowledge of economic and business 
concepts, consumér-related legislation and effective and safe product use. 
This une sander’ of summed correct responses to 12 "true-false-don't 
know" statements such as Mik sold eee must show the last day it 


can ‘be sold." 


» Puffery filtering, the respondent's ability to dd serisinate "facts! ee si 
exaggeration in advertising, consisted of a 12-item accuracy index of 
“mostly true/neither true nor untrue/mostly untrue" puffery statements. Items 
were adapted from previous studies (e.g., Moschis, 1976) and 40 expert judges 
were used to determine thie-aeekec of puffery in cach item. Six of the items, 
according to a seaeece: contained high puffery; the other six contained 
“true” information. [Cxamples are "State Farm is all you need to know about 
insurance," (Por fery) and "Honda. Civic gets 45 miles pee gallon on the highway" 


(True). Responses oe measured on a.3-point scale with respondents given 


’ 


scores of 1, 2, and 3 for checking puffery items as "bélieve it is mostly true," 


"believe it is neither true nor untrue," or "believe it is mostly uptrue," 


’ 


- 


td : - 
respectively; and scores of 3, 2, and 1 for similar responses to advertising ~ 


claims’ considered to be true. ‘ of 


” ~~ 


Consumer finance management refers to the ability to correctly price 


selected expense items. in an a ae family’ sg monthly budget. Respondents ; 
@® 
estivared how much the Average Aner ican family with Ewe children and a total 


monthly income-of *$1,000 spent on each of the following items: food, clothes, 


shome expenses, automobile expenses, other expenses, and savings. Respondents 


you buy those things that are best for yoy," measured on a5-point "strongly ' 
: : ; , 


‘economics, environmental science, and guidance (job education), as well as the 


* : ‘w _ 5 . e . Y, ‘ Be + ‘ ss 
|  & 11 
‘ a 


were ‘saaloned a score of 5 for responses falling. within: plus or minus 10. pereent 


of the actual - ‘estimates, a Ke for responses fal King withtn plus or minus 20- 


: 


percent of the actual Pisce ee for reepodses falling within yee ceonttad 


30 percent, a 2 for responses falling within plus or minus 40 percent, and a 
score of 1 for responses falling within plus or minus 50 percent’ or more of .  — ™ 


a 


: » o a 
the actual estimates. Actual estimates Bor the expense items were obtained 


from U.S. Department of Labor published reports. ; i, ok Ag? 
, i me : . a : } . 
Attitudes toward the ‘marketplace refers to affective and cognitive. 
orientation toward various marketing stimuli (advertising, brands, stores,. 


salespeople and prices) and gencral attitudes toward businesses. This variable 


\ 
was constructed by*summing responses to six items such as "Salespeople help © 


agree-strongly disagree" Likert-type scale. 


Y 


« é , 
Materialism is operationally defined in this research as an orientation 


emphasizing possession and money for personal happiness and social progress. a 
This variable sive measured by responses to six items such as “It is really 
true that money can bil happiness," using a 5-point "strongly agree-strongly 
disagree" Lfkert-type scale. : ae 
Learning at ‘school may take place through such mechanisms as reinforcement 
(grades), interaction (class lectures, readings, and discussion) and through 
modeling (e.g., simpaeclous identification with teachers) (Campbell, 1969). 
ars constiaet siuaatien refers to the number of dénsunersrelared courses 


taken at schdol. . Students were asked to state the "Number of courses they 


have, taken" in each of the following areas: consumer education, home economics, 


of 


. 


4 


12 


oo 
nahes of: any other courses in which they have studies about consumer matters. 


2 


Family commindeation at about consumption is operationally defined as overt 
dnteraction between parent and adolescent ‘conéerning poude and services (Ward 


and Wackman, 1971; Moore and Stephens, .1975),. measured by summing responses | 
fe on “ 


s 


to 6 items. A typical hteu ede "My patents and I talk about buying things," 
with responses measured on a five-Point very often (=5)* to. neve (=1) scale. « 

In addition, two types of measurcs were used to csi the adolescent's 
learning from parents: modejing and Gi tu honeik Modeling invelves observing 
parental consumer behavior and was measured by ene e the eoangpient to state. 
whether he sees his steaks do ten general types of consumer behavior (e.g., 

% 

shop around, compare brands and prices) ‘and moving across to bork a O- to 10- 
point scale. Reinforcement mechanisms included both positive and negative 


reinforcement by parents. Adolescents were asked to respond to two sects of 
A . : 
six items measured on a_ 1- to 5-point "very often-never" scale, such as 


"My parents buy me-presents" (positive) and my "parents punish me by taking away 


my allowance." Responses were summed across each set of items. 


ss + Pedy communication ‘fon about consumption is operationally defined as overt 


eo 


paacsadbleseant interaction ee goods and services (Noschis and Moore, 
1978; Moschis and Churchill, 1978; Yani and ates 1978). It was measured 
by summing responses to apht dtems such as "My friends and I talk renee 
buying things," using a 5-point, very often (=5) to never (#1) scale. 


Two measures of adolescent's jntcraction with television were used to 


tap the person's motivation for viewing TV ads and shows, Social reasons for 


“TV ad viewing refers to the child's motives to pay attention to ade (e. g->~"to 


decide what products to buy"); social reasons for TV show didviae. refers 


to the respondent! s motives to ‘watch TV ‘ghews. fhe first variable consisted 


‘of seven items measuring decision making and social motivations for viewing . 


1 eS 


ads (e.g., Moschts, 1978), while the second consisted of six items: measuring 
similar motivations for viewing. programs. Responses were on l- to 4-point 


scales and, sinned . ee a | . \ : 

fr ALY indices were tested fox aaa ae da coefficient alplia (Nunnally, 
1367) “and Faia to be above the minimum eaccamonied level (. 50). Only 
consumer affairs knowledge and puffery filtcring had coefficients less cain 


vecommended at .44 and .48, respectively. % 


‘ 
, | 


Be SEN LG "RESULTS 


Table 1 shows results of EeGreseten analysis between cach of the criterion - 
variables and the selected Seavvention: variables. ene entries are standardized 
regression Seateielenes (betas) with only statistically significant saat Picteote 
reported. 
Effects of Socialization Agents ! s 
| The first eonsigeretion in cits research was the extent to which family, 
‘media and peers affect the Seen pa of consumer skills among adolescents. 
Family. The data ‘in Table 1 suggest the family may affect.the gitisecenct 8 
ability to filter piveees in advert ising (b = .08, p< .08). Apparent ly ,- 

‘parents help their dhtideen ee learn to discriminate facts from elicucatona 
in commercials. No other dependent variable was significantly related to the 
child's frequency of communication with his parents about consumption matters. 

| Media. , A second concern in this study was the extent to which aa nde: 

' (television in particular) affect the ticvelopment of materialistic ateitudes;, 
The data appear to support the shaved hiigathenla, The adolescent 's frequency. 
of viewing TV ads and programs for various reasons (c.g., to decide what brands» 
seenadaucle to buy) was related to the strength of his materialistic attitudes 
(b = .14, p < .001 and b = 19, p < .001, respectively), suggesting that’ 


television ‘may be a AanRER CEN aclives of acquisition of “expressive” elements 


of cinsunptions 24 ; 15 se a | 


TABLE 1 pe 
é 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN DEPENDENT CONSUMER SKILL, MEASURES AND SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


° 


5 é ‘Knowledge Puffery Finances , Attitudes Materialisn 


. Independent Varfables . ¢ ~ ; . aa ‘ ‘ 
—— . Family Communication a. OBR «= ; : 
_ Observing Parents ee .08* . ae is 


j Negative Reinforcement 
(Parents) -.08* _ = .09* e -1ia*, 


Social Utility--TV Shows - ae ; ; 1g eae 

Social Utility--TV Ads yO wa. fe tee ee 
Peer Communication \ ae -08* 

Social Class .09* -.09% 


( Multiple R aT .18 Br, .18 . * 338 


~ *Sipnificant at. .05 level. | am 4 
_**Significant at .01 level. 
*k*Sionificant at .001 level. 


4 


es : et \ | -/ : : ' 
Peers. | The fcaewaey of interaction with seceeaias seems to lead 
to the’ developeent of na erialist ic eelitations as posited (b = 1.08, e “, OS). 3 
‘Thus; the ‘expressive aspects o consumption may not only be Meniteed eres 
the mass media but also from peers. | 
| School. The nunber of ven erdandwoipees the respondent ,had 
= tuk at school ira vet relate eer esr any of the idlibs' waiadined.* 


providing little support for the contention that school contributes to the .- 
' a % 


person's competency as a consumer in the marketplace. 


"Effects of Cognitive Development 
; Cognitive developnent, indexed by the respondent's age, was expected 

ito lead ‘6 the i of the Abts examined. Table 1 shows that age 
was a strong predictor of consumer affairs knowledge (b = 33, p < .001),: 
ability to manage consumer finances (b-= .16, p < .001) and materialistic 
values (b = .14, p ¢.001); it was negatively related to the respondent's 
development of favorable secede toward the ee ee = -.09, p <.05), 
suggesting that adoleseents may become ehaptieat and critical of marketing 


practices with age. “No significant relationship was found between age and 


ability to filter puffery in advertising. 


Influence of Social Structural Variables 

The effects of three social structural variables (SES, sex, and race) were 
assessed.. Social class was positively related to puffery filtering in 
advertising, (b é -09, p < .05) and negatively related t6 the respondent's 
wtetvinies toward the market place (b = -.09,-p €.05).. The data in Table 1 
suggest that male adolescents are more likely to have greater knowledge 
about consumer wakkere’ Ch -.09, p ¢ .05) and stronger asterialistic 


< 


attitudes (b = -.14, p <.001) than females. 


- 


Finally, race was significantly related to three independent variables: ra 


> 


i 


= consumer affairs knowledge (b = -.09, p < +05), puffery filtering (b = -.12, 


p <.001) and consume finance manapenent (b = -.08, p< .01). These 
‘relationships suggest that white adalescents may acquire these skills faster/ 


better than black adokescents., i 


’ These data partially suppost the view that social structural variables 


‘art 


_ may have a direct impact on consumer learning skill acquisition, 


a 


. The last concern in this research was. the extant to which social sevaseural 
variables may indirectly affect consumer socialization, Table 2 sibacnes 
. results of product-moment correlations for independent variables. 
4 
With increasing age, adolescertts tend to interact less with their 
parents about consumpt ion matters, while their parents are less likely to . : 
ncereants negative reinforcement Svar them; they are also less likely to 
watch television ads and shows for social utility deenoiva: 
Social class does not seem to have a strong impact on socialization. “=. 
processes. It appears that lower-class adolescents are more likely to watch 
' TV shows for social utility reasons than their upper-class counterparts. Sex. 
. correlates with a number of measures tapping the person's interaction with 
various socialization agents, with female adolescents more likely to interact 
- with their parents and peers about consumption matters and more likely to ° 
_ + take Sebeueie cetited courses and watch TV shows for social utility reasons. 


* Females are. less likely to be punished by parents (e.g., be deprived of goods 


they ask. for) than males. 


, 
. 


‘Race as an antecedent variable appears to affect certain socialization 
professes. Black adolescents, compared to whites, are more likely to watch 


TV shows and TV ads for social utility rehsons but less likely to observe 


J ; 
parent's consumer behavior. 


po gre ® ol 


. 
ae s en hs, ee 


= 3 TABLE 2 > 
: - | " CORRELATION MATRIX FOR SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
i SS : , ot : ; Ly ~ 
| = le ane : a 9 8 i 2 2: 
: Pe Age J a aS we . i - 
26°. tot : . ; 
3. Sex 7 i ee ; x 
4. “Race . me ' . 1-06: . =, 04, “wi 05.% % 
* Be Fanily Communication a? le “01 -16%.* 01 , cl 
3 6.’ Observing Parents --07 "2.03 602158 7 7. 
7. “Negative Reinforce- i | 
“ment -.08% -02 -.13% 06 -16* -.00 
8. Grat. TV Ads  a13* 06 03 fe 268 30802 , 
9. Grat. TV Shows -,16% -.08% 08 ls .338 "430801 .08% 
10. Peer Communic@gion  .07 —.03 N8* = =.02 S1e (20K 11h he 
11. Courses 5 .33* 02 .12* 02 00 -.03 ~.02 02 -.03 o.. 1088 
aye P 


, 


20 


NOTE: Correlations of about .08 rate significantly different from zero (p = .05), as denotes by *. 
. 2 * % 


Lt 
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ie 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS’ * 
’ : = yD - xX = 
Socialization as a Social Process. Family interaction appears ‘to 
2 ; 2 a e = 
influence the development of various consumer skills via different learning 
; ' 


mechanisms. Overt parent-child (social) interaction about -consymption matters 
increases the person's ability to ie tiondtcs facts: from exaggerations in 

at) advertising, seneahane that such communication may be initiated by and “be 2)! 
“p. focused vpon television commercials. seanakeniee Lees bel secu ine eertain 

kinds of knowledge by observing parents. In addition, negative reinforcement 

by parents seems to Senstan Catintih aspects of learning. ° 

- Media and péers secm to influence the development of “expressive" aspects 

of consumption, as postulated by early sociologists and suppasted by Findings 

of previous studies (e.g., Moschis and Churchill, 1978). ‘What is not clear, 

however, is the direction of causality between social utility reasons for 

TV viewing and materialistic values. Perhaps longitudinal research could 

help answer this question. School, aS a necteidenilen agent, was not an important. 

souré& of consumer information, supporting previous research findings (e.g., 
Moschis and Churchill, 1978). 

Socialization as a: Cognitive Developmental Process, The adolescent's 

cognitive development, indexed by see, nhedienes the development of most consumer 
- skills examined. This influence appears to be direct, since age was negatively 
" related to most socialization procesnes: However, cognitive development by . 
( 7 itself does not seem to adcquately explain adojescent consumer socialization. 

- Social structural variables may directly and indirectly affect learning... 


Social class appears to be a rather weak predictor of consumer skills and 


socialization processes examined; its influence tends to be direct rather 


than indirect. Race and sex on‘the other hand seem to affect consumer 


” 


learning both directly and indirectly. 
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